












‘TT/ie Old ^Cew England 

thanksgiving 

!Bu HARRIET BEECHER STOWE 

Cy**HE KINQ and the High Priest of all festivals was the autumn 
vJ Thanksgiving. When the apples were all gathered and the 
cider was all made, and the yellow pumpkins were rolled In from many 
a hill in billows of gold, and the corn Was husked, and the labors of 
the season were done, and the Warm, late days of Indian summer came 
in, dreamy, and calm, and still, with just enough frost to crisp the 
ground of morning, but with warm traces of benignant, sunny hours at 
noon, there came over the community a sort of genial repose of spirit — 
a sense of something accomplished, and of a new golden mark made 
In advance — and a deacon began to say to the minister, of a Sunday, 
' ‘ I suppose it's about time for the Thanksgiving proclamation. 


Giving 'Uhank.s 


F OR the hay and the com and the wheat that is reaped, 
For the labor well done, and the bam that is heaped. 
For the sun and the dew and the sweet honeycomb. 

For the rose and the song, and the harvest brought home — 
Thanksgiving / Thanksgiving l 

For the trade and the skill and the wealth in our land. 

For the cunning and strength of the workingman ’s hand, 

For the good that our artists and poets have taught. 

For the friendship that hope and affection have brought — 
Thanksgiving ! Thanksgiving / 

For the homes that with purest affection are blest, 

For the season of plenty and well deserved rest. 

For our country extending from sea to sea, 

For the land that is known as the * * Land of the Free ’ *— 
Thanksgiving l Thanksgiving l 

— jtNON. 
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Last Run Made Memorable 

Fort Edward Residents and Folk Along the Way to Glens Falls Bid Veteran Engi¬ 
neer a Noisy, Though Affectionate, Adieu As Fie Retires from the Road 


W HEN a man’s friends fire oil half a mile 
of torpedoes in his honor, present him 
with a pipe and a box of cigars and a 
bouquet, and parade through the streets of his 
home town, just as a mark of their respect and 
esteem, it is a pretty 
good sign that the fellow 
thus honored is of some 
account. The fact that 
he has been fifty-three 
years and three months 
on the job is an added 
testimonial to his worth. 

George W. Long, the 
Fort Edward engineer 
who yesterday went on 
The Delaware and Hud¬ 
son pension list amid 
such manifestations of 
friendship as are seldom 
seen, must be fully en¬ 
titled to all the distinc¬ 
tion accorded him. 

Fifty-three years as a 
railroad employe means 
a man of unusual relia¬ 
bility, fidelity, punctu¬ 
ality, and a half dozen 
other good qualities that 
are worth all the acclaim 
of torpedoes, flags, and 
friendly demonstrations. 

In his long years spent 
in the cab Mb. Long has 
probably been at the 

throttle when nearly GEORGE 

every person in this 

vicinity who ever rode on a train has been in a 
coach behind him. We are therefore all entitled 
to join in saluting him and wishing him much 
joy and contentment in his well-earned retire¬ 
ment.” 

That is the editorial tribute paid to Mr. Long 
by the Glens Falls Post-Star on the morning 


of July 1, last, the day following his retirement. 
It typifies the heart throb of a reverent, admiring 



public and is a worthy contribution to that great 
volume that might be compiled from the hoard 
of verbal and written expressions that have lauded 
the valor and loyalty of 
railroad men the world 
over. 

So much for that. 

In Fort Edward, at 
the end of his last run, 
a most unusual demon¬ 
stration marked the cli¬ 
max of his career of 
fifty-three years and 
three months of continu¬ 
ous service in the em¬ 
ploy of the Company. In 
her kitchen, his devoted 
wife, busy as usual in 
her preparations for his 
home-coming, thought 
she heard the notes of 
martial music echoing 
out of the distance. So 
she asked her son. 
“ What might be going 
on over in town?” Jok¬ 
ingly, he told her that 
(here was nothing that 
he knew of, that she 
\ “ must be hearing 

things.” Neither. it 
should be told here, 
w LONG knew of the demonstra¬ 

tion planned for the 

father and husband. 

Satisfied with the reply, she continued at her 
work but a few minutes later insisted that, 
“ There must be something.” Then the son became 
interested, stepped to the front door but returned 
quickly to the kitchen. ‘‘What is it?” she asked. 
“ Why,” he answered, with a strange emotion 
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tugging at hia heart, “ they’re bringing the old 
veteran home.” “What old veteran?” the mother 
inquired, forgetting for the moment that the day 
was unlike any other in their home life. “ Why, 
Dad,” answered the son as the two started for 
the door. 

Coming down the street they saw a great pro¬ 
cession of people on foot and in automobiles fol¬ 
lowing in the wake of the Boy Scouts’ band. 
“ The whole place was covered with men, women 
and children,” she recalls as she tells of the 
throng that gathered outside their home to shake 
hands with Mr. Long and wish him the best of 
luck and many more years of happy life, and 
then she adds: “It was great; it was wonder¬ 
ful.” 

Except that there was to it a tinge of regret 
that he had at last reached the end of his “ run,” 
it had been the biggest day of his long career. 
His engine, the No. 42, newly painted in black 
and white, had been dressed for the occasion in 
flags and bunting long before he reached the 
engine house preparatory to leaving for Glens 
Falls at 8:30 a. in. And along the hand rail on 
either side between the cab and the boiler head 
were placed cards which announced his retirement 
and which stated briefly the date upon which 
he entered the service and the number of years 
he had been .at the throttle. Starting out of 
Fort Edward his engine passed over fifty-three 
torpedoes and then all the way up through the 
valley that leads to Lake George, he was saluted 
by a steady, resounding blast of mill and factory 
whistles. The entire countryside was bidding him 
what was intended to be its fond farewell. 

Back again in Fort Edward, as he stepped from 
his engine, he was greeted by W. \V. Wallace, 
trainmaster on the Saratoga division; L. W. Ben¬ 
jamin, assistant trainmaster; John Tanney. 
general chairman of the Brotherhood of Locomo¬ 
tive Engineers; P. J. LaGranoe, general chair¬ 
man of the Brotherhood of Locomotive Firemen 
and Enginemen; H. W. Long of Whitehall, a 
brother, who on June 1, 1923, had also retired 
as a locomotive engineer at the close of fifty-three 
years of continuous service, and numerous local 
railroad men and town folk. Mr. Wallace, on 
behalf of his associates, presented him with a 
box of cigars, and he received, also, a handsome 
bouquet and a pipe. And then “ the old veteran ” 
was escorted to his home. Arriving there, he was 
completely overcome with emotion. He felt obli¬ 
gated to say something to those who had tried 
to make his retirement a memorable occasion, to 
bring honor, in fact, to his splendid career. He 
felt as though he must tell them just how much 
he appreciated their esteem. But all efforts to 
voice those sentiments were futile. Words 
choked together in his throat and not one was 
he able to get past his lips. His expression— 
the gracious smile that spread over his face, the 


tear-clouded eye, the lips that could not move— 
however, told the story in a way that his friends 
understood and never will forget—and he never 
will forget. 

At his home where the greater part of his 
time will be passed in the years to come, he 
enjoys indulging in a retrospect of his railroad 
life. He was born at Whitehall, N. Y., June 8, 
1854, the son of John Long, who, during a long 
period of years, was engaged in roundhouse work 
at Castleton, Vt., Whitehall, Saratoga Springs, 
Albany and Oneonta, N. Y. His brothers, an 
uncle and a cousin also were in the employ of 
the Company at one time or another. Conse¬ 
quently, he belongs to a railroad family and there 
never was a time that he can recall when he did 
not feel the lure of the rails. 

“ When I was down on the Susquehanna road 
(referring to a time when, during his boyhood, his 
father was employed at the roundhouse in 
Oneonta) I rode on every engine there was; they 
just couldn’t keep me off,” he tells in explanation 
of his inclination toward railroad work. Then, 
too, lie recalls the day when the first train was 
operated into Binghamton. The public, as he 
remembers it. was invited to make the trip with¬ 
out charge and he was one to accept the invita¬ 
tion. He got aboard with the crowd at the 
Oneonta station and then for fear gome one 
would discover him and put him off, he hid in 
one of the lavatories until the train was well 
under way. 

While he was still a small boy. his father 
returned to Whitehall. Then, in time, it became 
necessary for him to give up his books and go 
to work, but ns there was no place for him on the 
road, at that age, he got a job at a local sash 
and blind factory and while there worked along¬ 
side of “ Tom ” Shat tuck, veteran passenger con¬ 
ductor on the Schenectady branch of the Susque¬ 
hanna division. That was when he was twelve 
or thirteen years old. 

Two years later he left the factory and on 
April 1, 1872. began his long career as a railroad 
man. being engaged, at first, to take care of the 
engine on the “middle run.” a train that left 
Whitehall for Albany at 10 a. m. daily, and 
returned at 3 p. m., the following day. George 
Shaw and Ben King were the engineers, and 
trank Elliott and Charlie Stanley, the firemen. 

During the time he was employed as a wiper, 
he made frequent trips out on the road with the 
engine crews, during which he assisted the fire¬ 
men in their work. On one occasion, while help¬ 
ing in this way. Elliott went back into one of the 
cars to aid John Wheeler, the baggageman, in 
the handling of milk cans. Then as the train 
approached Fort Edward, he started to return 
to the engine but in climbing up on top of the 
car apparently forgot the covered bridges that 
(Continued on Page 11) 
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fflCotor Transportation 

Intimate Sidelights on the Effect Motor Transportation Is Having Upon the Business 
Done by Our Company, Are Given by Superintendent J. K. McNeillie 


S EVEN million revenue passengers handled 
over our lines in 1915 had decreased in 
number to 4,000,000 in 1924; and LCL 
freight, during the same ten-year period, showed 
a falling off of 400,000 net tons, or the difference 
between 958,000 and 55S,000 net tons. The 
greater part of these losses is ascribed to the 
increasing use of motor vehicles in a carefully 
prepared treatise on the subject of “Motor 
Transportation,” which J. K. McNeileie, super¬ 
intendent in the office of the vice-president and 
general manager, at Albany, presented to the 
members of The Delaware and Hudson Freight, 
and Ticket Agents’ Association at their recent 
annual meeting which was held in the Hotel 
Champlain at Bluff Point. 

In speaking of motor transportation and its 
effects upon the railroads attention first centers 
upon the bus or motor truck operator because he 
is the one who is deriving a direct revenue from 
a field that hitherto belonged exclusively to the 
railroads. But the privately owned car, likewise, 
is a factor that cannot be disregarded altogether 
for, surely, a very considerable proportion of 
persons who did not patronize our road in 1924, 
if they traveled at all, utilized motor vehicles 
of some sort. A brief review of the development 
of the motor industry, in periods of five years, 
therefore, may be enlightening. 

“ The first motor vehicle production of record 
in this country,” says Mb. McNeiu.ie. “ was in 
the year 1895, or thirty years ago, when four 
passenger cars were built. In 1900. 500 cars and 
trucks were manufactured; in 1905, 25,000; in 
1910, 187,000; in 1015, 893,000; in 1920, 2,205,- 
000; while during the calendar year of 1924, 
the production exceeded 3,500,000, of which 375,- 
000 were trucks and the balance, of course, pas¬ 
senger vehicles. Taking the world as a whole, 
there are now more than 21.000,000 motor ve¬ 
hicles. Of these about S3 per (ent are in use 
in the United States, and during 1924 this 
country produced about 90 per cent of the total 
output.” 

The statements which follow were also gleaned 
from Mb. McXeii.i.ie’s study. 

Focusing on that phase of the problem that 
more directly affects the interests of our Com¬ 
pany, it is found that of the forty-eight states 
in the Union, the .State of New York, in which 
83 per cent of our straightaway main line mile- 
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age is located, has the highest registration of 
cars and trucks, viz: 1,412,000 out of a total for 
the country in the year 1924 of 15,460,000 pas¬ 
senger cars of various types and over 2.000,000 
trucks. These figures, of course, include those 
of the Metropolitan area. 

Comparing the population figures of 1920— 
10.400,000—-the last complete census tabulation 
available, with those representing the 1924 
motor vehicle registration, the ratio is shown to 
be one such conveyance to every five persons. A 
similar situation, so far as our road is concerned, 
exists also in the states of Vermont and Penn¬ 
sylvania but on a much smaller scale. 

It may truthfully be said that in the three 
Delaware and Hudson states hard surfaced high¬ 
ways practically surround and parallel its maiii 
line and branches. New York state contains nuu'e 
miles of this type of road per square mile of 
territory than any other state in the Union. In 
the fourteen counties in the state in which are 
750 miles of our main track, it is a fact that 
there is, including 317 miles under construction, 
over four times that mileage of hard surfaced 
highways and this mileage is gradually being 
extended and the work first done is Icing renewed 
with a more durable form of concrete construc¬ 
tion. 

Without going farther back than the year 1915, 
it is a fact that, as indicated by the registration 
records of all classes of motor vehicles in these 
fourteen counties, the ownership has increased 
from 24,609 in 1915 to 172.000 in 1924. Pas¬ 
senger carrying cars, not including motor buses, 
have increased in ten years from 22,500 to 141.- 
000; buses from 1.800 to 3,500, and commercial 
trucks from 1,700 to 26.000. 

A glance at a road map shows that these im¬ 
proved highway routes parallel our lines from 
Wilkes-Barre to Carbondale, (arbondalc to 
Honesdale, Binghamton to Albany (in two 
different ways), Oneonta to Cooperstown, Coble- 
skill to Cherry Valiev, Middleburg to Albany. 
Schenectady to Albany (in several ways). Sche¬ 
nectady to Saratoga Springs, Albany to Meehanie- 
ville, Albany to l’lattsburg, and Plattsburg to 
Rouses Point. New routes also are being pro¬ 
vided. in the latter case in particular, which will 
materially shorten present distances. 

Our Chateaugay branch terminating at Lake 
Placid is about eiglity-two miles in length, but 
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(hat point now is reached from Plattsburg by 
highway travel on one route of fifty-three miles, 
and by another, via Keesville, of seventy miles. 

It is obvious, therefore, that our railroad is 
most susceptible to motor vehicle competition of 
all sorts, and of the most vigorous type for the 
kind of travel, or the kind of commodities that 
such conveyances are suited to carry. Undoubt¬ 
edly, much traffic of this nature has been lost to 
the motor vehicle. 

What then has been the result of this new 
element of transportation on the operations of 
The Delaware and Hudson? Briefly, it has been 
to create a surplus of transportation in territory 
where the railroad or its subsidiaries were already 
completely equipped and well able to take care of 
the reasonable transportation requirements of 
the communities served. 

For example: The minimum capacity that can 
be provided in any one steam train with room 
for baggage, mail, express and passengers, is two 
ears; that is, a combination car and a first-class 
day coach. The investment in equipment of this 
kind is about $30,000. The minimum seating 
capacity thus made available will accommodate 
approximately 100 .persons. Previous to the in¬ 
roads made by the motor vehicle, this was con¬ 
sidered to be the minimum capacity that would 
l>e required on any one run, and it was invariably 
the case that over week-ends and holidays extra 
coaches had to be added to almost all trains. 

Now the bulk of this travel has been lost. On 
one of our twelve branches the equipment in use 
provided for 100 seats, which, multiplied by the 
scheduled trips made during the calendar year, 
made available 150,500 seats. All the revenue 
passengers traveling during that, time, however, 
required only 48.462 seats. Therefore, this train 
supplied a seating capacity for the year more than 
50 per cent greater than that that was utilized, 
and 100.03S seats were provided that were not 
used and the effort of providing them was entirely- 
wasted. This is cited as being a typical case. 

It must be remembered, too. that the railroad 
is required to give this unprofitable service: 
enforced, in tome instances, by an order of the 
Public Service Commission to meet the alleged 
demand of “ public convenience and necessity.” 

As to the motor vehicle competition in the 
handling of LCL freight, the particular hardship 
is this: The localities served demand a train 
movement. This means that trains must move 
regularly to do the work. The smallest type of 
power heavy enough to do the switching is used, 
but it happens invariably that this engine is cap¬ 
able of handling very much more tonnage than is 
available for it to handle. A review of the per¬ 
formance of local freight trains on certain parts 
of the system shows that there are places where 
the locomotive hauling the train is not being 
utilized to 50 per cent of its capacity. 

nix 


Many other interesting, and equally important, 
phases might be considered, such as the effect of 
highway taxation upon the railroads, legislation 
as it affects operators of motor vehicles and the 
obvious necessity for railroads having more pro¬ 
tection in that regard, the grade crossing hazard 
that has been measurably increased by the motor 
vehicle, and similar issues. 

The problem, therefore, is of such a nature 
that it cannot be solved by hasty action. In it 
the employe can recognize a factor that has an 
important bearing upon the security of his posi¬ 
tion, and his loyalty, his disposition to render 
an efficient and expeditious service, and his con¬ 
stant watchfulness in a determined effort to avoid 
wasteful practices and losses are avenues through 
which he can work to help the Company retain 
the business it has built up and thereby protect 
himself. 

Our Albany Employes to Dance 

U NDER the auspices of The Delaware and 
Hudson Athletic Association the members 
of its Ladies’ and Gentlemen’s Bowling 
leagues in Albany, and the members of its team 
bowling in the City league, will hold a benefit 
dance in the Aurania Club, No. 25 South Allen 
street, Albany, on Thursday evening, November 19. 
!)e hits’ orchestra has been engaged for the occa¬ 
sion and the committee planning the entertain¬ 
ment gives the promise that this arrangement, 
nf itself, assures a dance program that cannot fail 
to please. The members of this committee are 
Miss Margaret Corr, president of the Ladies’ 
Bowling league, and J. R. Lindsay and Anthony 
• 1. Blaising of the Gentlemen’s league. The 
admission will be fifty cents. 

This is the first recent opportunity afforded 
the employes of the Company residing in Albany 
and vicinity to meet in a social way and their 
appreciation of it is reflected in a most encour¬ 
aging advance sale of tickets. From the outset, 
the dance promises to be a success and undoubt¬ 
edly will blaze the way for other get-togethers 
of the kind during the winter season. Employes 
from every department are invited. 


INSURANCE CLAIMS PAID 
OCTOBER, 1925 


Death benefits .... $16,808 

Health benefits .... 5,466 

Accident benefits .... 544 

Accidental Death and Dismemberment 

benefits .... None 

Total and Permanent Disability benefits 685 

Total benefits - - - $23,503 


November 
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(Left) Robert Doll. 
Garfield. (Center) Mi 


Mr. Hobo Hat, World Traveler 

Strom Chapeau, Started From Our Wilkes-Barre Freight House in / 922 , Circles the 
World Four Times Before Returning to its Owner 


P ATRICK J. FAGAN, checker in the Wilkes- 
Barre freight house, a little more than 
three years ago, conceived the idea that 
he would like to broadcast to the world that The 
Delaware and Hudson, then nearing its centennial 
anniversary, is one of the leading railroads of our 
country. Not a bad idea to be sure. But how 
he might realize his ambition was a problem in 
the solution of which he hit upon a very unique 
scheme and “Mr. Hobo Hat, World Traveler de 
Luxe,” which since has received honorary men¬ 
tion in the leading newspapers of the United 
States and has attracted the attention of many 
dignitaries in this and foreign countries, includ¬ 
ing President Calvin C'oolidgc. came into being. 

It requires but a brief acquaintance to discover 
that Mb. Fagan is a very interesting person and, 
trusting that he will not take offense at such an 
observation, a bit of comedian. Perhaps, it was 
these qualities which came to his rescue and led 


him to trust, as he did, to the dispositions of other 
good fellows to see “ a good thing through to the 
end.” So when, early in September, 1922, he was 
forced by a rule of etiquette aiming men that 
knows not an exception, he was about to banish 
forever a straw hat that had been true and loyal 
in its protection throughout the summer months, 
lie delegated it. instead, to lie his round-the- 
world messenger. 

There was no delay. A Delaware and Hudson 
-hipping tag, addressed “Around the World,” and 
hearing the names of his fellow workers, was 
secured to the hat which at once was consigned 
lo the dark and lonesome interior of an empty 
box car then leaving Wilkes-Barre. The names 
which appeared on the tag. other than Mb. 
Fagan’s, were those of G. Maxfield, loader; A. 
Zerzak, W. Swint and J. Zeinentoski, truckers. 

To a wire inside the crown, fifty postcards ad- 
fConttnueil on Page 13 > 
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Just a Square Deal 

J UST a square ileal! That's all railroad man¬ 
agement is seeking today. A sort of Golden 
Rule relationship with the public at large 
ia all that is being sought. Quite a human am¬ 
bition, is it not? And it would seem that such 
a desire would he easy of realization in view of 
what the railroads mean to every man, woman and 
child. But hardly so! 

It may be that a square deal is being denied 
through ignorance. It may he that misrepresen¬ 
tation is the responsible factor. Lack of appre¬ 
ciation, perhaps. But, seemingly, a stubborn, 
expensive, uphill fight must be waged to bring 
about that relationship. Where, then, does the 
fault lie? 

Let us indulge, for the moment, in a brief 
retrospect. And, in doing so, it should be remem- 
lxtred that when the Federal Government turned 
back the railroads to their owners following the 
war, the Interstate Commerce Commission ruled 
that their rates should be so adjusted as to earn 
no more than five and three-quarters per cent 
upon property values, but that there has not been 
a year in which this modest return has been 
realized. 

As discouraging as would be such a condition 
to the average business man. railroad manage¬ 
ment, nevertheless, has been going ahead and 
improving its service wherever possible. This 
has been done in good faith and with faith in 
the public. Rates even have been lowered, 
meanwhile, in response to a demand which, 
apparently, knows no satiation. Millions of 
dollars thus have been saved shipjiers. 

But even more has been done. Other millions 
are being saved annually in interest charges as 
a result of a better traffic movement and improved 
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service generally. Not only this, but still other 
millions are being saved in the investment in 
stock on hand as carried by big business concerns 
of all kinds. 

Charles S. Neither of Kansas City, formerly 
president of the Southern Yellow Pine Association, 
recently estimated that improved railroad serv¬ 
ice has resulted in a reduction of $800,000,000 
in the stock carried by the lumber industry alone, 
and a reduction of at least three and one-lialf 
billion dollars, and perhaps as much as seven 
billion, in the inventories carried by all the 
business interests of the country. 

Take the smaller figure and by using the legal 
interest rate of six per cent you will find that the 
annual saving on inventories alone is at least 
$210,000,000 annually, or, taking the larger figure, 
$420,000,000. This is what the railroads are doing 
for the country today. What other business is 
saving the public billions and billions of dollars. 
Naturally, this saving must have an appreciable 
effect upon what the cost of living otherwise 
might he. Is it not right and proper, therefore, 
that the railroads should enjoy a square deal? 

In bringing about this relationship, railroad 
employes can do much. They can cooperate 
heartily in the giving of ibis better service which 
is the constant aim of management, they can 
help to create a better attitude on the part of 
the public by making the individuals with whom 
they may chance to talk understand exactly what 
the railroads mean to them whether they patron¬ 
ize them directly or not, and by doing their very 
best in whatever position they may fill, remember¬ 
ing. all the while, a very reasonable contention 
that as their Company may prosper so. too, may 
they prosper. 


Stay Behind To Qel Ahead 

F you ever wish to prosper; 

If you wish to get along 
You can’t keep up with every fail 
That’s worn by fashion’s throng; 

If you wish to save up money, 

You will surely find, my Ned, 

You'll have to stay behind the crowd 
If you wish to Ret ahead. 

it’s hard to wear your overalls 
And brogans on your feet, 

And see the others, ” all dolled up," 

Come strollinR down the street. 

But this, you’ll have to learn some day 
When all is done and said : 

You’ll have to stay behind the crowd 
If you would Ret ahead. 

It’s hard te see some fellows sport 
And have a gay old time, 

The while you envy them their lot. 

And you must count each dime. 

But thrift may sometimes win, my son. 

And spenders beg for bread. 

You’ll have to stay behind the crowd 
If you would stay ahead. 

—.Iambs Wbm.s. 


He who keeps his word and his temper, keeps 
his friends. 
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College Responsibility 

Widest Possible Understanding of Essential Facts Is the Need Today, Says President 
L. F. Loree, Speaking of Criticism Directed at Our Colleges 


A LONG with the meed of praise that the 
public accords to its educational institu¬ 
tions goes a steady pressure of criticism 
which, against the colleges, is directed mainly 
to the character and adequacy of instruction, the 
cost of education, the in¬ 
ternal economies of 
operation, and the in¬ 
flexibility of require¬ 
ments. 

The one thing we need 
most in matters of this 
kind is the widest pos¬ 
sible understanding of 
the essential facts, and 
the first and hardest step 
in that direction is frequently the willingness to 
seek them. 

When Cardinal Wolsey secured from Henry 
VIII the charter to reform the University of Ox¬ 
ford and start it successfully upon its great 
career, he was making provision for the educa¬ 
tion of young men for the priesthood. Oxford 
found it practicable to combine with instruc¬ 
tion in divinity instruction in the humanities, 
a procedure that it would seem might equally have 
been applied when wider demands required the 
teaching of the sciences, and so have avoided the 
bitter controversy which has continued to this 
day. Science has loomed so large in modern 
activities that the colleges must sincerely modern¬ 
ize their aims and methods if they covet the re¬ 
wards of achievement. Nor can we put the 
matter to one side in the hope that it will work 
itself out, for the decision cannot be left to 
chance, chance that has neither conscience nor 
memory. 

The first duty of the college is to the student 
body. Youth is loath to take things upon faith; 
it seeks to join in the adventure, to follow the 
familiar process of trial and error, a method 
whose waste may be minimized with a plan in 
mind within which the several acts are recog¬ 
nized alternatives, a method of lasting influence 
and a strengthening and developing exercise. The 
curriculum should minimize mere memorizing 
and instruction, encourage exploration, and 
promise the exhilaration of conquering possession. 

Here at Rutgers about 40 per cent of each 
entering class fail to graduate. Half of these 
withdraw because of ill health, financial embar¬ 


rassment, family changes, etc.; half because of 
failure in scholarship. This last is a responsi¬ 
bility of the college. On the one hand, none 
should be admitted who are unfitted for the 
undertaking; on the other, it would seem that 
if full attention were 
given to supervising the 
great change the student 
makes from the confine¬ 
ment of the home or 
preparatory school to the 
freedom of college life 
and to overcoming the 
deficiencies of his pre¬ 
paration, there should be 
no losses by scholastic 
failures after the close of the freshman year, 
while the losses during that year should be re¬ 
duced to a nominal figure. The responsibiltv 
of the college for student mortality should be 
as keenly felt as is the responsibility of the hos¬ 
pital for the mortality of its patients. 

It is of the first importance that the invalu¬ 
able associations, the store of information, the 
mental development, the powers of observation, 
the orderly assembly of facts, the habits of 
analysis, of systematic thought, and the heritage 
of an institution like Rutgers should be the pos¬ 
session of as many as possible of those seeking 
positions of leadership. It may well be that we 
should welcome here those who can come with 
the expectation of spending but two or three 
years, sending them forth, not handicapped to 
explain why they did not finish their course, but 
with a “pass certificate” giving them the full 
benefit of our commendation. 

Since the time of the Greeks, an ideal has 
Ix'en a sound mind in a sound body. The one 
should not be subordinated to the other, nor 
should they so conflict as to be mutually destruc¬ 
tive. Organized athletics have proved the best 
method of securing intelligent physical develop¬ 
ment and should be encouraged as a necessary 
means to an essential end. Instruction in the 
military art, including military drill, should be 
actively promoted, and this has the further vir¬ 
tue of resistance to the rotting influence of 
pacifism. 

With the designation of Rutgers as the State 
College of Agriculture and the Mechanic Arts, 
under the Morrill Act, the Agricultural School 


As many of the officers and employes of 
the Company hare boys and girls in colleges, 
the Editor thought that the remarks of 
President Loree, speaking for the Hoard of 
Trustees at the inauguration of John Mar¬ 
tin Thomas as President of Rutgers Univer¬ 
sity, Neto Brunswick, ,V. ./., on October 
14, last, would- be of interest. Therefore, 
they appear on this page. 
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has taken an advanced position, has been of great 
service to the agricultural interests, and com¬ 
mands their confidence in an unusual degree. 
Were the schools of engineering to cultivate 
similar services of extension and experiment, they 
should earn a similar reward. The more recent 
designation of Rutgers as the State University 
of New Jersey opens still wider fields of public 
service and responsibility. 

The large and healthy growth of the New Jersey 
College for Women evidences how great has been 
its want. Coming into industry and public life 
in increasing numbers, expanding opportunities 
for the sound education of women has become a 
crying need. The very heart of our civilization 
is the position of the woman. On her depends 
not only the health of the household and a re¬ 
straining influence on the conduct of its mem¬ 
bers, but ever she teaches the lesson that not 
wealth, but duty and honor, are the end for which 
a good man ought to live. 

The significant and vital work of the college 
is to develop in the student a sound character, 
his moral individuality, his attitude towards the 
standards of life. These standards our people 
hold to be physical bravery and courage on the 
field of battle, a poise undisturbed by the thought¬ 
less and momentary enthusiasms which produce 
a last state worse than the first, a proper sub¬ 
mission to established institutions and the dis¬ 
cipline of authority, the seeing of things clearly 
and as they are, a good will to one’s fellows, 
qualities which together promote that self-respect 
which alone makes possible the moral life. Edu¬ 
cation unless built on these sure foundations is 
valueless. 

Everyone sympathizes with what must frankly 
be regarded as the great lack of adequate com¬ 
pensation of the teaching force. Many have come 
to feel that this condition could be most readily 
met by having the cost of courses that are taken 
by but a few students fully borne by such stu¬ 
dents. Some advantage might also be had by a 
readjustment of the schedule of teaching hours, 
permitting without any reduction in the total 
payroll a redistribution of the available moneys 
among fewer teachers, substantially increasing 
the individual compensation. 

It is a matter for comment that generally in 
the college world, through a variety of causes, 
there has been a great drift of authority and 
responsibility from the boards of trustees to the 
faculties. The colleges are the creatures of the 
state, and their charters place the responsibility 
for the conduct of their affairs squarely upon 
the boards of trustees. A clear demarkation of 
the several fields of activity and a restoration of 
control to the relation contemplated by the law 
may be a sound method toward improvement. 

We congratulate ourselves, Mr. President, upon 
your assumption of duties as our administrative 


head; we look forward with confidence to a 
steady and healthy growth under your guidance. 
Speaking for the board of trustees, I give you 
their assurance of united and cordial support in 
the undertaking upon which you are entering. 


Firemen and Enginemen Dine 

M EMBERS of Susquehanna Lodge, No. 71, 
Brotherhood of Locomotive Firemen and 
Enginemen, of Oneonta, members of 
Autumn Lodge, the Ladies’ Auxiliary, and their 
families to the number of 225, on Wednesday 
evening, October 28, attended the Brotherhood’s 
annual dinner and dance in St. James’ rectory at 
Main and Elm streets. The hall, prettily decor¬ 
ated in colored crepe paper, and the tables, graced 
with cut flowers and well selected favors, com¬ 
bined to lay a scene that was suggestive of the 
Hallowe’en spirit. Dancing followed the dinner 
and speech-making, the Royal Club orchestra 
playing the tunes best suited for such a get-to¬ 
gether. Surely, remembering the good fellowship 
that prevailed for many an hour, the evening 
will not soon be forgotten. 

The toastmaster of the evening was S. J. Mo- 
Wiiibter, president of the lodge. He introduced 
lirst, Mrs. Imogene Bates, a member of the grand 
executive board of the Ladies’ auxiliary, who 
gave a most interesting review of the growth and 
the work of the auxiliary in which there was 
ever apparent a constant cooperation in the work 
and the aims of the Brotherhood. 

II. D. Lewis, trainmaster on the Susquehanna 
division, was the next to speak and devoted con¬ 
siderable of his remarks to expressions of appre¬ 
ciation for the manner in which the members are 
cooperating in improving railroad service and 
conditions generally. 

The last speaker, the Rev. W. Hubert Bierck, 
rector of St. James’ church, was one not altogether 
unfamiliar with life as it is lived on the rails 
for he has relatives who are employes of the 
Company and prior to his college days, he, too, 
had been an employe. He was able, therefore, 
to talk in a familiar and companionable manner 
and his remarks were most interesting, indeed. 

R. J. Houghton was chairman of the committee 
in charge of the arrangements of the evening in 
which he had been assisted by Harry L. Finch 
and AIr. McWiiibtkr. 


Mike was working diligently in his section gang, 
when the foreman handed him a letter in a black- 
edged envelope. Mike became uneasy and showed 

“ Hope It’s not bad news," said the foreman. 

” It is that,” said Mike, looking at the address. 
“ It’s upset I am entolrely. Me brother Pat’s 
dead. I can tell be his hand-writing." 

—Long Island Information Bulletin. 
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Women s Auxiliary Meets in Albany 


T HERE met in Albany on Thursday, October 
22, forty members of the Women’s Auxili¬ 
ary to The Delaware and Hudson Veterans’ 
Association on the Susquehanna division for the 
sole purpose of becoming better acquainted and 
thereby stimulating greater interest in their 
organization. These ladies, representing nearly 
every point on the division, had as their guest 
for the day, Mrs. J. B. Sampson of Carbondale, 
wife of the secretary of the general association. 
The get-together was made just as informal as 
possible in order that its object might be more 
fully realized and the result has been that Mrs. 
J. J. Conroy of Albany, the president, has since 
received many congratulatory letters not a few 
of which have expressed the hope that a similar 
meeting might again be planned. This hope, no 
doubt, will be realized in some social event which 
will be held at Oneonta in the not far-distant 
future. 

Most of the ladies arrived in Albany on Train 
No. 305 and immediately went to the New Ken- 
more hotel where dinner was served in a private 
dining room. During the hour thus passed, a 
genuine appreciation of the opportunity to meet 
in a social way,was evidenced by the congeniality 
and good fellowship that developed with much 
fervor at very beginning. Dinner over, “ ’Till We 
Meet Again ” was sung and the party then went 
to the Capitol theater where a block of forty seats 
had been reserved for its occupancy and everyone 
continued to enjoy themselves until time for the 
departure of Train No. 308, southward bound on 
the Susquehanna division. 


In speaking of the inception of the organiza¬ 
tion and the purpose of the auxiliary, afterward, 
Mrs. Conroy said: 

“ In May, 1924, the mothers, wives and daugh¬ 
ters of the veterans on the Susquehanna division 
organized an auxiliary to the then existing Vet¬ 
erans’ association. The Women’s Auxiliary, as 
the name indicates, is a social organization created 
to be of assistance to the Veterans’ organization. 

“ While primarily the Veterans’ Association is 
a society for the promotion of good fellowship, 
to the thoughtful person it means something more. 
It means years of faithful service. It means that 
men have labored conscientiously and that in re¬ 
turn they have received just treatment. 

“ Likewise, the Women’s Auxiliary stands for 
something deeper than a social subsiduary of the 
men’s organization. It stands as a symbol of the 
years of aid and encouragement given by wives 
to their husbands. When conditions were not as 
favorable as they now are, they gave their help; 
and when all seemed dark and discouraging, they 
gave encouragement. It may be doubted if the 
members of the Veterans’ association could have 
attained their present positions without the aid 
of their wives. 

“So it was fitting and proper for the women 
to organize an auxiliary to the men's association. 
The wives aided their husbands in their labors, 
and now they have the privilege of assisting them 
in their recreations. The pleasure and benefit 
which has resulted from the organization of the 
Women’s Auxiliary proves the wisdom of its 
e-reation.” 


Last Run Made Memorable 

(Continued from Page 4) 


l hen spanned the Hudson near that station and 
was struck by one and killed. 

His recollections of the first yards at White¬ 
hall are that they consisted of only two or three 
tracks. The tracks from the Rutland branch 
looped around by the freight house in order to 
connect with the main line and to permit the 
turning of trains. The engine house force was 
few in numbers, indeed, and consisted of a ma¬ 
chinist, a blacksmith, who, in addition to his work 
on the engines and cars also mended rails for 
the Track department, and a wiper. 

Before he went firing in July, 1874, he had 
taken care of the stationary boiler at the engine 
house and this experience, together with that 
acquired on his trips out on the road, stood him 


in good stead when he made application for a 
job on an engine. At first, he was placed on 
the extra list and was one of the first to fire the 
Rutland and Ticonderoga, the first hard coal 
burners to be delivered at Whitehall. 

Then he fired between Schenectady and Rut¬ 
land for four years, and later was on the morn¬ 
ing passenger train between Troy and Whitehall 
until he was promoted to be an engineer on March 
13, 1S80. His first work at the throttle was 
done on the A. B. Watson in switching service 
in the yards at Lumber street in Albany, and, 
next, he worked in a similar capacity at Saratoga 
Springs. 

After a few years of running, he went braking 
for Bill Dorsey on the boat train, and next worked 
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on a local freight between Green Island and 
Whitehall with Johnnie Donnolly. When the 
branch to Glens Falls was opened, he was again 
employed with Dorsey and “ baggaged ” for him 
on that line until he again went running in 
April, 1S8C. 

For some time he worked on the rounds out 
of Whitehall, but then went to Green Island where 
he was engaged in extra passenger service. Fol¬ 
lowing the death of Tom Murray, a well known 
engineer of that day, at Westport, he succeeded 
him at the throttle on the sleeper between Platts- 
burg and Troy, making the return trip in freight 
service. 

The time lie was engaged on the sleeper he 
cannot well forget for it returned to him the 
largest pay he had ever drawn and which, at 
times, was in excess of one hundred dollars a 
month. Never before had he received more than 
sixty dollars for a similar length of time, even 
as an engineer. 

Then he ran on the sleeper between Whitehall 
and Rouses Point, trains that were known as 
Nos. 30 and 35, and next was on the sleeper be¬ 
tween Lake Placid and Whitehall. From there, 
he went to Albany where he held the express job 
between Albany nnd Troy and eight years ago 
removed to Fort Edward where, since, he has 
been employed on the branch extending to Lake 
George. 

Though well preserved in body, he did not 
escape mishaps altogether. He was running with 
Jim McLaughlin on No. 4, southbound, on Decem¬ 
ber 3, 1894, when the tender of his locomotive 
left the rails at the Ohcever trestle and nlnmred 


into Lake Champlain, dragging with it the mail 
coach, baggage car and the first passenger coach 
in the train. This latter cur was loaded with 
emigrants. The express messenger and mail clerk 
were drowned, but all the others aboard the train 
escaped death although most miraculously in the 
majority of instances. An account of this acci¬ 
dent was related in detail in connection with a 
sketch of Mr. McLaughlin’s career which was 
published in The Bulletin of June 15, 1923. 
At another time he was pinned in his cab by 
something that protruded through the window, 
and still again, when he was braking, he was 
knocked from the top of a car when the engineer 
took up the slack. 

Ilis career on the road was a most enjoyable 
one. Contributing to this, perhaps, is the fact 
that he was always in love with bis work. Then, 
too, he found the company of his associates most 
congenial and declares that he was always used 
well by the officials. Little more could a man 
desire in his employment relations. 

Forty-two years ago he was married to Miss 
Elizabeth Collins of New York City, and to them 
were born five sons and a daughter. One child 
died in infancy and another, John, who learned 
the machinist’s trade in the Company’s shops at 
Whitehall and later was employed at Plattsburg, 
died eight years ago. 

He is a member of Division No. 217, Brother¬ 
hood of Locomotive Engineers, of Whitehall; 
Glens Falls Lodge of Elks, No. 81; the Knights 
of Columbus of Whitehall; St. Joseph’s church 
of Fort Edward; and of The Delaware nnd Hud¬ 
son Veterans’ Association. 



(Left to right) James Elder, trainman ; Elmer Beers, trainman : Andrew Sleight, conductor; John Wagstaff, 
fireman, and George W. Long, engineer. 
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c Veils of Trip Over Our T^oacl In 1855 

Ftom the middle of February to the end of July, 1855, William Ferguson traveled 
extensively through the Eastern and Southern portions of the Unitod States, publishing, 
in 1856, his book “America by River and Rail." 

On July 4th, 1855, he started down from Montreal to New York, and it is hoped 
that the following extracts from his diary may bo of interest 


H AD to start (from Montreal) at half-past 
four to take the train for Albany. We 
boarded the “ Iron Duke,” the steamer 
which carries passengers across the river for the 
railway. We were landed at the point to which 
the great bridge is to cross, and there we got 
on the Atlantic and St. Lawrence Railway for 
Rouses Point, forty-four miles. The country 
through which we passed was level, and appar¬ 
ently productive, but I was too ill to observe 
it much. 

“Wishing to see the scenery on Lake Cham¬ 
plain, we selected the steamer route and we got 
to the upper end of the lake about eight. Instead 
of getting better, I got worse, and the beauties 
of Lake Champlain were invisible to me. I 
only saw the shores of the south end of the lake 
as we landed. They are close together—abrupt, 
high and wooded. The scenery all the way, I am 
told, is beautiful. 

“ Whitehall is a station on the lake. From 
this the Whitehall and Saratoga Railway carries 
us on. with the Albany Junction Railway to 


Albany. We passed Saratoga Springs, but did 
not stop. The country around them is very fine. 
We had many glimpses of the beautiful Hudson 
River, and we crossed the Mohawk at its junction 
with the Hudson, just before it makes a little 
fall called Caboose (Cohoes). First we reach 
Troy, a large and prettily situated town on the 
opposite bank of the Hudson, and, a little after 
eight at night, wc reach Albany. 

“ The town lies on a slope rising from the 
river. State street, the principal thoroughfare, 
runs up this slope, a steep street. At the top, 
looking down it, is the State House, embosomed 
among trees. Round the park in which it stands 
are several line buildings. Congress Hall, the 
hotel where we stayed, is at one corner of this 
park. 

July 5th. I left at five by the Hudson River 
Railway for Mew York. There is a ferry across 
the Hudson to the train, and as we were crossing 
there came on one of those sudden and violent 
thunderstorms we have been getting so accus¬ 
tomed to of late." 


Mr. Hobo Hat, World Traveler 

(Continued from Page 7) 


dressed to the “Agent, Wilkes-Barre, Pa.,” were 
attached. And it was by this means of communi¬ 
cation that trace of the hat was maintained in 
the course of its future maneuverings over the 
world. 

Springfield. Mass., was the first to report on 
the hat, it having arrived there via Meclianieville 
and the Boston and Albany. Next it was heard 
from in Chicago, and then San Francisco, from 
whence it traveled the “ seven seas.” 

Everywhere its mission was taken seriously. 
The fifty postcards and the numerous autographs 
and photographs now in Mr. Fagan's possession, 
are proof of this. Instance the action of the 
legislature sitting in Honolulu: “The Hobo 
Hat,” reads the card returned to F„ .T. Brenner, 
agent at Wilkes-Barre, “ arrived at Honolulu by 
the S. S. President Garfield and was presented 
to the Honorable Wallace R. Farrington, governor 
of the territory of Hawaii at the executive build¬ 


ing. The Senate and the House of Representa¬ 
tives temporarily suspended legislative business 
in order to view this World Tourist. Mr. Hobo 
Hat, decorated with a Hawaiian Lei. will leave 
Honolulu with the Aloha of Hawaii on board the 
S. S. President Garfield which departs for Japan 
at 10 p. m., this date.” 

From Yokohoma. Japan, came the following: 

“ 'l'he Hobo Galgotha arrived at Yokohoma. 
Japan, in great shape—Brass Bands playing, also 
the Hat Band—and after wetting it we passed 
it on to the Agent of the Pacific Mail Steamship 
Company at Hong Kong, China.” 

And Chauncey M. Depew. veteran railroad 
executive and famous wit, in appending his sig¬ 
nature, made this notation: “Keep the Hobo 
Hat moving. If hats told what was under them 
there would be a boon for the hat of Shakespeare. 
Daniel Webster, Washington and Lincoln.” 
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Always, the liat was accorded the same welcome 
reception. Four times it circled the world before 
it returned home. Thrice it free-lanced its way 
on the strength of the instructions on the card it 
bore. Then it received more considerate attention. 
It was given a ticket on its last trip, the officers 
of the Dollar Line bought a durable hat box of 
the type so popular among our ladies, in which 
it might travel, and extended it the further honor 
of occupying a $3,000 stateroom on the S. S. 
President Garfield. These courtesies brought it 
recognition as a “ World Traveler de Luxe,” and 
it was given honorary mention on passenger lists, 
was a host at a dinner party 7 and a guest at an¬ 
other, and even attended a wedding at sea. An 
account of this latter event is to be found among 
the score or more of labels and tags, signature 
cards and other missives now attached to its brim 
and crown. It follows: 

“ On the high sea at 8 :15 p. in., in Lat. 27-41-N, 
Long. 121-43-E, on March 14, 1925, I stood by 
the groom, Mr. C. Little, when he took as his 
wife Winifred F. Moores. After which I attended 
the wedding supper as a special guest. (Signed) 
Mr. Hobo Hat.” 

In its wanderings, in addition to traveling on 
the Dollar Line, it also patronized the boats of 
the Admiral Oriental Line, the Matson Navigation 
Company, the Pacific Mail Steamship Company, 
the Inter Island Steam Navigation Company of 
Hawaii and paid a visit to the royal yacht of 
King George of England while at Genoa, Italy. 

Last December, Mr. ' Fagan received a letter 
from P. J. Magill, freight clerk for the Dollar 
Steamship Company at Cuba, that the hat was 
then aboard the President Hayes and was due 
to arrive in San Francisco on January 1, and 
that it would be returned to him at Wilkes-Barre 
if he so desired. Anxious to get the wanderer 
back home, he hastened to wire a request for its 
return but after spending a dollar and twenty 
cents of his “ hard earned money,” he says, he 
learned that the hat was off on its fourth trip 


around the world. Altogether, his fun has cost 
him about one hundred and fifty dollars, but he 
considers it as money well spent and prizes his 
possession. 

When at last the hat reached New York, the 
Dollar people called him on the long distance 
telephone and invited him to visit their Offices and 
there he was accorded a very pleasant reception 
as a guest of the company’s officers. Then he 
went to Washington, D. C., where he had the 
unusual pleasure of personally meeting President 
Coolidge who showed much interest in the hat 
by signing one of the coupons of the yard-long 
ticket on which it had made its last trip. 

This ticket is of more than usual interest. It 
was made out to “Mr. Hobo Hat” and reads 
from “San Francisco to Wilkes-Barre, Pennsyl- 
vania, Steamship President Garfield, sailing Feb¬ 
ruary 14, 1925,” and was signed by Robert Dollar. 
It was endorsed in turn at Honolulu; Kobe, 
Japan; Shanghai and Hong Kong, China; Man¬ 
ila, P. I.; Singapore, S. S.; Penang, S. S.; Co¬ 
lombo, Ceylon; Alexandria, Egypt; Naples and 
Genoa, Italy; Marseilles, Frances; Boston, Mass.; 
New York, N. Y.; Washington, D. C.; and Wilkes- 
Barre, Pa. 

With his old, discarded, but most interesting 
hat, Mr. Fagan was received at the City hall in 
Wilkes-Barre on his return, by Mayor Daniel 
Hart, who filled in the last coupon on the ticket, 
preceding his signature with the statement that 
there is “No place like home.” Recently, Mr. 
Faoan, while on a visit to the general offices of 
the Company in Albany, was also fortunate in 
securing the signature of Governor Alfred E. 
Smith. 

Everywhere, the hat graced by the bright 
colored lei of the Hawaiias, signature cards, 
and other appendages, and the box in which it 
made its last trip now well covered with steam¬ 
ship and hotel labels, commands much interest. 
Its adventures, so far as are known are without 
a parallel. 
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Clicks from the Rails 


Women Work As Blacksmiths 

Two women blacksmiths work 
In the Mount Clare shops of the 
Baltimore and Ohio railroad. 
They entered the employ of the 
company during the war and 
their services have been so sat¬ 
isfactory as to enable them to 
retain their positions. For the 
last eight years, therefore, they 
have worked from 7 a. m., until 
3 p. m., each day, in the midst 
of the noise, the glaring lights 
and flying sparks of more than 
fifty forges. They are Miss 
Mary E. Milunas and Miss Amy 
Fischer. Wearing overalls, 
heavy shoes and boys' caps they 
stand at the heavy steam ham¬ 
mers which they operate, apply¬ 
ing the pressure necessary to 
shape the iron that is brought 
to them red-hot from forges or 
furnaces, and are rated as being 
more efficient and more careful 
than most men. 


Railroad Baseball Champions 

Claim to the title of being the 
American Railroad Baseball 
Champions for the season of 
1925, is made by the Philadel¬ 
phia Terminal division team of 
the Pennsylvania Lines which 
met and defeated the Indiana 
Harbor Belt team of the New 
York Central, at Rochester, N. 
Y., on Tuesday, October 6. 
These teams were the pennant 
winners in the leagues on their 
respective systems. 

The game was played in the 
presence of President W. W. 
Atterbury of the Pennsylvania, 
and President P. E. Crowley of 
the Central, and more than 8,- 
000 fans who were taken to 
Rochester in special trains com¬ 
prising sixty-five cars. The 
score was 6 to 4. 


India Has Most Peculiar Railroad 

One of the world’s most pe¬ 
culiar railroads is in India. It 
starts on the Plain of Siligun 
and runs up the beautiful slope 
of the Himalayas, to Darjeeling. 
The gauge is only two feet and 
in the distance of fifty miles the 
grade is approximately 8,000 
feet, being so steep in places 
that the traveler wonders if the 
little engines will be able to 
negotiate it. The cars are 
ridiculously small and uncom¬ 
fortable and even those who are 
accustomed to Rocky Mountain 
tours are scared “ white ” as 
the trains speed around sharp 
curves and accomplish wonder¬ 
ful loops. 


Twelve Class One railroads 
in the United States operated 
at a loss during the month of 
August, of which three were in 
the Eastern district and nine in 
the Western. 


Celebrate Seventy-Third Anniversary 

Rock Island officials and em¬ 
ployes celebrated the company’s 
seventy-third anniversary at 
Kansas City on October 12, last, 
with an athletic tournament, a 
meeting of pensioned employes, 
a meeting of the 25-Year club, 
a conference of officers and a 
musical program which was 
broadcast from station WFAG 
(Kansas City Star). Six thou¬ 
sand employes attended and 400 
were entered in the various ath¬ 
letic events. The tournament 
included track and field events, 
swimming, bowling, golf, box¬ 
ing, wrestling, indoor and out¬ 
door baseball, basketball, horse¬ 
shoe pitching and tennis, with 
the Gorman trophy offered as 
an incentive to interdivisional 
competition. 


ABC Contrast of Equipment Costs 

To get an ABC contrast of 
railroad equipment costs be¬ 
tween 1910 and 1914 and what 
they are today, consider these 
simple figures : If a dollar bill 
would have paid for a complete 
locomotive in any of the years 
between 1910 and 1914, that 
same locomotive during the year 
1924 would have cost $2.16. If 
that same dollar bill would have 
paid for a steel freight car dur¬ 
ing the period of 1910 to 1914, 
that car in 1924 would have cost 
$1.96. A composite wood and 
steel freight car which would 
have cost a dollar in those 
normal years would also have 
cost $1.96 In the year 1924. 


Largest Deep-Water Piers 

The Canadian Pacific Rail¬ 
way’s new deep-water pier at 
Vancouver harbor, which will 
be 1,100 feet in length, will be 
the largest pier of its particular 
type in the world. It will pro¬ 
vide berthing facilities for four 
ocean-going liners at once, with 
accommodations also for coast¬ 
ing steamers. Over 5,000 con¬ 
crete piles ot fifty to ninety feet 
in length. some of which 
weighed in excess of twenty- 
five tons, have been used and it 
was for the handling of these 
that the largest floating pile 
driver In the world was built. 


Jtluminum Chairs for Dining Cars 

Aluminum chairs, upholstered 
to harmonize with other interior 
decorations, are to be used in 
the dining cars on the Pennsyl¬ 
vania Lines w’itn a view to 
eliminating a fire hazard. The 
company is now operating 139 
all-steel dining cars, and has 
ten new cars under construc¬ 
tion. The total capacity, in¬ 
cluding the new cars, will be 
6 , 022 . 


Where We Were Years Ago 

Australia, with a continent 
larger than the United States 
proper, is facing many of the 
railroad problems solved in this 
country more than thirty years 
ago, according to William 
Thomas, superintendent of rail¬ 
ways in Victoria, who is here 
to study how American rail¬ 
roads are run. His country’s 
need today is modern transpor¬ 
tation facilities. Big cities dot 
the coast line, but the interior 
areas are scarcely developed. 
What railroads are now in oper¬ 
ation are patterned after the 
European, small cars serving 
quite well the needs of a short 
haul and quick delivery. Big 
capacity cars for long hauls will 
be required, however, when rail 
lines are extended into the in¬ 
terior as colonization may take 
place there. 


Safest To Ride On Trains 

American railroads carried 
931,000,000 passengers during 
1924 with a fatality record of 
149, or one fatality for every 
6,314,600 persons carried safely. 
Contrast this with the toll taken 
by the automobile. There are 
now more than 18,000,000 pas¬ 
senger and commercial automo¬ 
biles being used on our high¬ 
ways, and they are causing ap¬ 
proximately 19,000 fatalities 
and injuries per year. 


Lose 28,291,000 Passengers 

A decrease of 28,291,000 rev¬ 
enue passengers carried by 
Class One railroads during the 
first five months of this year as 
compared with the total carried 
during the first five months of 
last year is shown in figures re¬ 
cently compiled by the Bureau 
of Statistics of the Interstate 
Commerce Commission. This 
decrease is reflected in a de¬ 
crease of $26,909,514 in pas¬ 
senger revenues. 


Where The Money Goes 

The amount of money taken 
in by the Class One railroads 
was $2,325,000,000 greater in 
1924 than in 1916. But, their 
payrolls were $1,260,000,000 
greater; their locomotive fuel 
cost $187,000,000 more; their 
materials and supplies cost 
$580,000,000 more; and their 
taxes were $183,000,000 greater. 


The bolt, nut and rivet indus¬ 
try of the United States has an 
investment exceeding one hun¬ 
dred and fifty million dollars. 


Remember! We all share in 
the losses of the Company. 


15, 11)25 


fifteen 


travel 


HE railroad track « miles away, 
And the day is loud with voices 
speaking, 

Yet there isn’t a train goes by all day, 
But I hear its whistle shrieking. 


Jill night there isn’t a train goes by, 
Though the night is still for sleep and 
dreaming, 

But I see its cinders red in the sky ,1 
And hear its engine stearning .< 


J&y heart is warm with the friends I 
make, 

And better friends I’ll not be knowing, 
Yet there isn’t a train I wouldn’t take, 
No matter where it’s going. 


— <J dna St. Vincent JHtlllay. 




